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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[ Vol. xxiv, No. 5. 



"Ysopete" in Spanish. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — la an article on the " Ysopo " of Bur- 
gos, published by Mr. Laubscher in the issue of 
the Modern Language Notes for March of this 
year, there occurs (p. 70) the following statement 
in regard to the earliest use of the word "Yso- 
pete" in Spanish : 

The word "Ysopete" found in the explicit is 
unusual in most Spanish collections. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to note that the earliest 
use of it known to the Romance Seminary of 
Johns Hopkins University is in an inventory of 
1460 : " Otro librete que es quesopete en papel, 
efts." 

In view of this, it is worth mentioning that 
more than a century earlier, Juan Ruiz, in eopla 
96 of his Libro de Buen Amor, explicitly refers 
to a fable-collection "Ysopete" as the source of 
one of his fables : 

Como la buena duefia era macho letrada, 
sotil, entendida, cuerda, bien messmada, 
dizo ala mi vieja, quele avja enbiada, 
esta fabla conpuesta, de ysopete sacada. 



H. R. Lang. 



Yak University. 



Chaucer and the CUamades. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Mr. Hinckley's recent communication 
to Modern Language Notes (xxrv, 95) in regard 
to my contention that Chaucer before writing his 
Squire's Tale had known the Cleomodis, raises an 
objection to which I am by no means blind. It 
is indeed somewhat perplexing that we should 
find in the English poem neither phraseology nor 
names at all similar to anything in Adenet's ro- 
mance. Yet I regard this circumstance, though 
possibly injurious, as by no means fatal to the 
hypothesis which I hold. . The tired parallel pas- 
sage argument often fails to prove anything in 
particular, — except, perhaps, that parallel pas- 
sages meet at infinity. May not one make 
shift with a cautious assumption of borrowing, 



without buttressing his position with parallel pas- 
sages ? Some time ago I virtually rested my case 
for Chaucer's acquaintance with the Cleomadhs in 
an article to which Mr. Hinckley has kindly re- 
ferred in his Notes on Chaucer. To this I re- 
curred somewhat casually in a note to my recent 
study, "The Cliomadhs and Related Folk-Tales." 
That I did not mention Mr. Hinckley's opinion 
there was doubtless due to my feeling that he was 
only one of many excellent scholars who disagreed 
with me. I sincerely regret that I should seem to 
have ignored his Notes on Chaucer, which I have 
consulted more than once with a great deal of 
interest. 



H. S. V. Jones. 



University of Illinois. 



A Source for Christ, ll. 348-377. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Professor Cook's excellent work in dis- 
covering the sources of Cynewulf's Christ is, on 
his own frank admission, subject to correction and 
supplementation. I venture, therefore, to oner 
some emendations. 

Lines 348-377 he hesitatingly bases on the 
antiphon 

Radix Jesse, qui stas in signum populorum, 
super quern continebunt reges os suum, 
quern gentes deprecebuntur : veni ad lib- 
erandum nos, jam noli tardare. 

The only apparent correspondences with this in 
the text of the Christ are line 373 ne lata to lange 
=jam noli tardare, and line 374 feat AS, us ah~ 
redde = ad liberandum nos. These lines, as will 
be pointed out later, may be otherwise explained ; 
the rest of the passage has no obvious relation with 
Radix. 

There is, however, a curiously indirect piece of 
evidence which seems to indicate that Cynewulf, 
while composing the passage in question, was 
thinking of 

O Sapientia, qua; ex ore altissimi prodiisti, 
attingens a fine usque ad finem, fortiter 
suaviterque disponens omnia : veni ad do- 
cendum nos viam prudential 
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la the antiphon itself, the clause ' quse ex ore 
altissimi prodiisti ' is based on Ecelus. 24. 5 : 
'Ego ex ore altissimi prodii, primogenita ante 
omnem creaturam.' The curious fact is that 
Cynewulf apparently uses not the part which 
appears in the antiphon but the last four words 
of the verse. His lines are as follows (348-354) : 

Eala pu halga heofona Dryhten, 

pu mid Feeder pinne gefyrn ware 

efemeesende in pam ospelan ham. 

Noss anig pa glet engd geworden, 

ne pees mictan mosgenprymmes nan 

tSe in rode/ram up rice biwitigccS, 

peodnes pryftgesteald and his pegnvmga, — 

Here it seems probable that Cynewulf has seized 
on the words 'primogenita ante omnem crea- 
turam ' and used them as a basis for poetic com- 
ment on his favorite doctrine of the eternal co-ex- 
istence of the Son with the Father ' in that noble 
abode, ere yet any angel wag created nor any of 
the heavenly host.' It is quite in keeping with 
Cynewulf s method that he should thus depart 
from the content of the antiphon to follow up a 
theme in which he was especially interested. 
Lines 355-6 

pa pa Brest were mid pone lean Frean 
sylf settende pas sldan geseeafi, 
brade brytengrwndas — 

are perhaps a reminiscence of the ' fortiter suavi- 
terque disponens omnia ' of the antiphon, though 
the resemblance here is more remote. 

Now it is necessary to dispose of lines 372-4 : 



with Sapientia is thus natural and almost inev- 
itable ; and the similarity between his words and 
the words of the versicle is quite evident. 



ne lata to lange. 
past pa us akrtdde. 



Oym nu, hadepa Oyning ; 
Us is lissapearf, — 



This passage resembles, as has already been men- 
tioned, the ' veni ad liberandum nos, jam noli 
tardare,' which is the petition in Radix. But 
at the head of the list of the Greater Antiphons 
in the Sarum Use (and hence immediately pre- 
ceding Sapientia, the first of the group), ap- 
pears this versicle and response : 

Festina, ne tardaveris, Domine : et libera 
populumtuum. Veni, Domine, et noli tardare : 
relaxa facinora plebi tuse. 

This versicle, the gloss states, is always sung before 
the antiphon (ad initium hujus antiphonse). The 
association in Cynewulf s mind of the versicle 



Alfhed A. May 



Tale University. 



Cumberland's Edition of Chauceb. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — In Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, 
Miss Eleanor P. Hammond describes an edition 
of Chaucer published by John Cumberland. A 
copy of this edition in the Yale University Library 
corresponds in every detail to that described by 
Miss Hammond. She dates the edition prior to 
Singer's edition of 1822 ; but a footnote on page 
18 of the first volume of Cumberland's edition is 
as follows : " See Bowring's translations of Ger- 
man epigrams — London Magazine, 1824." The 
date of this edition must therefore be after 1824 
instead of before 1822. In 1826, when he began 
to publish the British Theatre, Cumberland was 
at 19 Ludgate Hill, and remained there until 
August 1, 1828, when he moved to 2 Cumber- 
land Terrace. In March, 1829, he was at 6 
Brecknock Place, where he stayed until March 
1, 1831, when he again moved to 2 Cumberland 
Terrace, and remained there. The edition of 
Chaucer must have been issued either between 
August 1, 1828 and March, 1829, or after 1831, 
unless we can surmise that between 1824-26 he 
was at 2 Cumberland Terrace, and already en- 
gaged in publishing. 

Bose Abel. 
Yak University. 



Hamlet. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — Your February number (p. 41) con- 
tains a perfectly valid criticism of a note in the 
Porter and Clarke edition of Hamlet explaining 
the line, 

" A little more than kin, and less than kind." 

The critic's own explanation, however, leaves 
much to be desired. The context itBelf would 
seem to be sufficient to make the meaning clear. 



